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The remains of a stately cupboard, originally in two tiers 
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ANALOGUES, FALSELY RECONDITIONED IN 13845 (See fext) 
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GQ] Pediqreed Cupboard 


Dated 1681 and Initialed !, © for John and Elisabeth Appleton 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts 


By IrvinGc PHILLIps Lyon, M.D. 


XAMPLES of early New Eng- 

land furniture, whose pedigree may 

be traced to the original owners, 
are so very few, that any fresh candidate 
for this distinction deserves recording. 
Such a newcomer is the subject of the 
present contribution. ‘This venerable fur- 
niture relic, long cherished by Harvard 
University, has been attributed, by tradi- 
tion, to the original ownership of John 
Eliot, As it 
stands today in the administration build- 


‘*Apostle to the Indians.”’ 


ing at Harvard, the piece will be recog- 
nized as the base only of a press cupboard 
originally constructed in two separable 
parts. On the front it bears the incised 
initials’, ", and the date, r68z, both 
original inscriptions. Without regard for 
either tradition or sentiment, we shall 
attempt to identify the first owners of the 
piece, and from them to trace the cup- 
board’s line of descent through subse- 
quent generations. For this purpose, we 
must start with a mixture of fact and fic- 
tion, which will be cut to essentials. 

At the outset, the key to the problem 
of ownership is presented by the inscrip- 


tion on the cupboard itself, namely, 
three letters and a date. The arrangement 
of the letters implies that they are the 
initials of a married couple, owners of 
the piece. This is according to rule, for 
furniture and silver alike, during the 
period of our concern: initial of sur- 
name at center, above or below the single 
level occupied by the initials of two chris- 
tian names, that of husband at left, that 
of wife at right. ‘The date signifies the 
year of manufacture. In the instance of 
this cupboard, each initial (and the date ) 
occupies a separate small panel, designed 
to receive it—a customary feature of 
furniture of the particular group to which 
this cupboard belongs, as described else- 
where. ‘Thus, obviously, the initials and 
date sharply define the question of original 
ownership. 

Next, in line of fact, comes the record 
of the cupboard’s derivation. It was 
bought, about 1845, in North Hampton, 
New Hampshire, from an old couple, 
relatives of a previous owner, Judge Dan- 
iel Gookin, of the same community. This 
much is told, with documentary support, 
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by General William H. Sumner, who ac- 
quired the cupboard in 1845 (New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, October, 1855, LX, 329). Starting 
with the facts, as here presented, General 
Sumner sought to identify the initials on 
the cupboard, with those of a forebear 
or antecedent of Judge Gookin. So he 
traced the Judge’s ancestry through five 
generations to Major General Daniel 
Gookin (1612-1687), of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Failing to discover, in this 
paternal line, the combination of initials 
that he sought, General Sumner resorted 
to conjecture. He ascertained that the 
early Gookin progenitor had been an in- 
timate friend of the venerable “Apostle to 
the Indians,” John Eliot (1604-1690). 
This circumstance suggested the needed 
clue. What could be more plausible, pon- 
dered General Sumner, than the suppo- 
sition that the cupboard was a gift from 
one septuagenarian friend to another, 
from Apostle to General? Was not this 
surmise fully confirmed by the initials 
of the donor, I E, of his title, A, and the 
date of presentation, 1681: No other ex- 
planation being readily at hand, why not 
this ingenious invention: The attribu- 
tion, thus fabricated mostly from thin 
air and a fertile imagination, has clung 
to the piece from 1855 to now, as witness 
its citation in the catalogue of the Har- 
vard Tercentenary Exhibition, 1936, 
Number 166, Plate 26. In similar fashion, 
In too many instances, an alluring history 
of antique furniture has been evolved — 
from wish! 

Rejecting the fiction of an enthusiast, 
but starting with the same basis of fact 
from which he began, we entertained the 
hope that the owners of the initialed cup- 
board might be discovered at some point 
in the antecedents of Judge Gookin 
which has been overlooked by General 


Sumner. In such case, the usual method 
of procedure would be to comb the col- 
lateral lines of Gookin, a rather formi- 
dable task. Fortunately, a shortcut to the 
same end was suggested by knowledge of 
the very place where the cupboard was 
made. (It represents a type of furniture, 
made at Ipswich, Massachusetts: discussed 
in Antiques, April 1938). Clearly, the 
same place may have been the home town 
of the cupboard’s first owners! Forth- 
with, the Vital Records of Ipswich were 
searched for marriages of couples whose 
combined initials and whose date of mat- 
rimony agreed with the carved inscrip- 
tions on the cupboard. Only one such 
marriage is recorded: John Appleton to 
Elizabeth Rogers, November 2%; 1681. 
This record fully and exactly meets our 
requirements, and establishes a prima 
facie case, not proof, regarding the cup- 
board’s first ownership. To complete the 
chain of evidence and to bridge interven- 
ing gaps, a valid line of inheritance from 
Appletons to Gookins must be traced. 
This offers no difficulty, with the prob- 
lem clearly defined at each end. The 
records reveal that the father of Judge 
Gookin married, as his second wife, a 
granddaughter of John and Elizabeth 
Appleton, as the following abstract shows. 


ABSTRACT OF GENEALOGY 


(1) John* Appleton Jr., ( John’, Sam- 
uel’), (1652-1739), Lieut.-Col., Dep- 
uty to the General Court, Councillor, 
Judge of Probate, Chief Justice Court 
of Common Pleas, married, at Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, Nov. 23, 1681, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Reverend John Rogers, pas- 
tor of First Church of Ipswich, later 
President of Harvard College. (Inven- 
tory of estate of John Appleton missing ). 


(2) Elizabeth Appleton (1682- 
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A Pediqreed Cupboard 
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1765), married, at Ipswich, July 26, 
1704, Reverend Jabez Fitch (1673- 
1746), co-pastor at Ipswich, 1703-1725, 
pastor at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
— 

2) Anne Fitch (1718-1747), born 
at dl ich, married at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Jan. 7, 1743, as second wife, 
Reverend Nathaniel Gookin (1713- 
1766), pastor at North Hampton, New 
Hampshire, I 739-1766. 

(4) Daniel Gookin (1756-1831), of 
North Hampton, New Hampshire, Cap- 


tain, Councillor, Judge of Court of 
Common Pleas, Judge of Probate of 


Rockingham County. Removed, 1826, 
from North Hampton, New Hampshire, 
to Saco, Maine (probably leaving behind, 
as impedimenta, some of his family fur- 
niture, e.g., the Appleton cupboard ). 
Along the line thus traced, the cup- 
board doubtless progressed, from Ipswich, 
to North Hampton, a 
journey totalling forty miles, during a 
period of almost a century and a half. In 
1826, Judge Gookin removed from 
North Hampton, New Hampshire, to 
Maine, at the time presumably relinquish- 
ing the heavy cupboard to relatives, from 
whom it was later purchased. When ac- 
quired by General Sumner, in 1845, the 
piece showed evidence of much neglect. 


Portsmouth, 


The alterations made in course of subse- 
quent repairs are rather fully described 
in the notice, previously cited. The origi- 
nal single door, swinging at right on peg 
hinges, was divided into double doors, to 
which were attached new brass hinges, 
locks and plates. ‘The broken top was re- 
placed by a new one. The baseboard was 
replaced by a heavy oak slab. Square 
blocks took the place of feet. New drawer 
pulls were supplied. ‘The interior was di- 
vided into compartments for utility. 
Enough of the ornamental appliqués on 


the front remained to supply accurate de- 
signs for such as were broken or missing. 
The blocks with initials and date are 
original. The surface, covered with red 
was cleaned (scraped down to 
fresh wood!) and the whole varnished. 
The renovation, as described, took sorry 
liberties with the original design, yet may 
have saved the relic from utter destruc- 
tion. A correct restoration is still possible, 
if supervised by expert knowledge. 

This cupboard appears to have been 
cherished at Harvard University, as a 
personal relic of the Apostle Eliot, pri- 
marily because of that missionary’s long 
association, as Overseer, with the early 
College. If an iconoclast must disturb 
this sentiment, let propitiation be offered 
to Harvard memorabilia by substitution 
of other dignitaries for the good Apostle. 
Three Presidents of the College had inti- 
mate associations with the early life of 
this cupboard: Elizabeth Appleton’s fa- 
ther, John Rogers; her brother-in-law, 
John Leverett; and her son-in-law, Ed- 
ward Holyoke. In addition, in further 
requital, among Harvard graduates may 
be mentioned Elizabeth’s three brothers, 
John, Daniel and Nathaniel Rogers; 
a son, Nathaniel Appleton; a son-in-law, 
Jabez Fitch; a grandson-in-law, Na- 
thaniel Gookin—omitting reference to 
others. 

Of the cupboard’s associations in the 
Appleton family, a few words should be 
added, for a glimpse into its early history. 
Its first owner, Colonel John Appleton, 
was a man of distinguished service, both 
civil and military. Like his grandfather, 
father and son, he was Deputy to the 
General Court of Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony; he served as ‘Town Clerk, Coun- 
cillor, Judge of Probate, Chief Justice 


paint, 


of the Court of Common Pleas; Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. In his house, doubtless in the 
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presence of this cupboard, he acted as 
‘Town Clerk for that historic TTown 
Meeting on August 23, 1687, when re- 
fusal of assent to the edict of the de- 
tested Andros was voted. For this offense 
the Colonel was arrested and fined, in 
the name of the Crown. His father, Cap- 
tain John, also, had a long and distin- 
guished career. His uncle, Major Samuel, 
was Commander in Chief of the Col- 
ony’s forces in King Philip’s War. His 





cousins, Colonel Samuel and Major 
Isaac, were men of high reputation. His 
son, Colonel Daniel, was Deputy to the 
General Court, Justice of the Court of 
Sessions, Registrar of Probate. With such 
associations, this cupboard must have been 
witness to many historic episodes in the 
lives of the virile men and courageous 
women who helped to establish the New 
England commonwealth and to shape its 
destinies. 
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Fig. 1. A cupboard with manp initials 


ONLY THREE LETTERS ARE ORIGINAL AND CONTEMPORARY WITH THI 


DATE, 1684 


Courtesy of Henry F. DuPont, Winterthur, Delaware 
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The Cupboard of Ephraim and Hannah Foster 


of North Andover, Massachusetts. Dated 1684. Analysis of Its Manp Initials 


By IrvinGc PHILLIPs Lyon, M.D. 


N preceding pages of the present issue 

of Old-Time New England, is dis- 

cussed a cupboard from the Appleton 
family of Ipswich, Massachusetts, which 
is authenticated by the inscribed initials 
of the original owners, the date of manu- 
facture also inscribed, and further by a 
well-established line of descent from gen- 
eration to generation. Another cupboard, 
of similar import, is here presented. Its 
original ownership is ascribed to Ephraim 
and Hannah Foster, of North Andover, 
Massachusetts. Differing from the Ap- 
pleton piece, which bears only three ini- 
tials, this cupboard has mime, arranged in 
four separate groups. It bears also the date 
of manufacture, 7684, an original in- 
scription. Both pieces belong in the same 
design category, the small-panel type— 
attributed to the hand of ‘Thomas Den- 
nis, joiner, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
whose work is discussed in the current 
issue of Antiques. ‘The interpretation of 
the complicated inscriptions on the much 
initialed cupboard is the chief purpose of 
this contribution. 

A clue to the early ownership of the 
plece was suggested by its known location 
in 1870, in which year James M. Hub- 
bard ejected it from his house and con- 
signed it to his woodpile in North And- 
over, Massachusetts. Hubbard, not a na- 
tive, had acquired, after 1835, an ancient 
homestead, which had descended through 
five successive generations of the Foster 
family, from a first Ephraim (settled 
North Andover, 7677 ) to a last Ephraim. 
After the death, without issue, of this last 
Ephraim, in 1835, his widow promptly 
remarried and moved away. This rec- 
ord of the property suggested the possi- 
bility that the sale of the homestead had 


included the cupboard’s transfer from 
Foster to Hubbard. To test this hypoth- 
esis, the Foster genealogy was scruti- 
nized for names corresponding to the ini- 
tials on the cupboard. The result proved 
illuminating, as appears in the following 
abstract. 


ABSTRACT OF GENEALOGY 


(1) Ephraim* Foster (Abraham’, 
Reginald’), 1657-1746, born in Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts; married, 1677, 
Hannah Ames, 1661-17 31, dau. of Rob- 
ert (in Boxford, 1661; d. 1693) and Re- 
(Blake) Ames (Eames, Eams, 
Eimes), 1641-1721. Removed from Ips- 
wich to North Andover, Massachusetts, 
on the Boxford line, about 1677. [In- 
ventory of estate missing. | 


becca 


» 


(2) John* Foster, 1690-1778, mar- 
ried, 1714, Rebecca Rea. 

(3) Stephen’ Foster, 1720-1787, mar- 
ried, 1744, Abigail Smith. 

(4) Simeon” Foster, 1755-1831, mar- 
ried Mary Harriman, 1773-0000. 

(5) Ephraim‘ Foster ( Ephraim “Har- 
riman” Foster), born April 13, 1807 
(“son of Mary Harriman”— Boxford 
Vital Records) ; died Feb. 6, 1835; mar- 
ried, 1830, Orissa B. Wilmarth. Died 
without issue. He was administrator and 
heir to the estate of his father, Simeon. 

Returning to the initials, we find them 
arranged in four separate sets: one above, 
EH F; one at left, E R; one at right, 
H R; one at center, below, F A; the 
last three in sonogram form. Mono- 
grams being otherwise unknown in seven- 
teenth-century New England furniture, 
the presumption is justified that in this 
instance they are spurious, Comparison 
with other cupboards and chests of its 
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FROM THE SPURIOUS, ® ,®, BY 


E H F, ARE ALSO SPURIOUS, I. I 
own particular class (including the Ap- 
pleton cupboard), leaves no doubt that 
this piece was carefully designed to re- 
ceive a single \etter on each of its three 
small panels, thus presenting the com- 
bined initials of a husband and wife — 
surname at center, as always, at a higher 
(or lower) level than that occupied by 
the initials of the christian names at the 
two sides. Applying this rule, we must 
conclude that in the present instance one 


letter in each panel 1s origimal and genu- 
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Fig. 2. Enlarged detail from Fig. 1 


THE ORIGINAL INITIALS, © » ®, ON THE SMALL PANELS 

THEIR SIZE, 

IN MONOGRAM FORM SEEM TO BE UNKNOWN, AS GENUINE, IN NEW ENGLAND 
FURNITURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. THE LETTERS (above), 

-»5 CUT AT A LATER DATI 


, MAY BE DISTINGUISHED 


SYMMETRY AND CENTERING, INITIALS 


(see text) 


ime, the other spurious. ‘This opinion is 
confirmed by close inspection : the orig- 
inal letters are larger, symmetrically 
placed, well centered ; the spurious letters 
are mostly smaller, eccentric, less well 
executed and incomplete. We recognize 
as the originals* ¢ "; as the spurious * , “. 
The letters above, E H F, on one level, 
are also spurious, as comparison indicates. 
With the monograms thus analysed, the 
interpretation of their parts is greatly; 


simplified. The original letters * , " are 
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the initials of Ephraim and Hannah Fos- 
ter, whose homestead occupied the pre- 
cise site where the cupboard was con- 
signed to the woodpile, in 1870. The date, 
1684, is contemporary with Ephraim and 
Hannah — seven years subsequent to their 
marriage, a time, it may be surmised, 
when the young couple was prospering 
and furnishing the home. 

The interpretation of the remaining 
letters is more conjectural, since these are 
interlopers without relationship to the 
cupboard in its original state. Still, they 
must be assumed to signify antecedents 
in the Foster family. ‘The genealogy of 
this family suggests only one reasonable 
hypothesis, namely, that the last of the 
family in possession of the homestead, 
Ephraim’ “Harriman” Foster, applied 
(above ) his ows initials, E H F, to signi- 
fy his descent, and at the same time the 
other initials, ® ,*, for his first Ames an- 
cestors, Robert and Rebecca, parents of 
the original Hannah. The last Ephraim 
possessed, very probably, a genealogical 
bent, possibly also a reverential regard 
for his ancestors. 

The later history of the cupboard 1s 
well authenticated. It was rescued from 
Hubbard’s woodpile, in 1870, by an ap- 
preciative neighbor, Sarah Barker. At her 
death in 1872, it was inherited by her 
husband, John T. Wood, At the latter’s 
death in 1906, it went to his sister, Re- 
becca ‘I. Wood, and after her death in 
1918, to her nephew, Franklin T. Wood. 
The latter sold it in 1926 to a collector 


who passed it on to a second collector, 
from whom it was acquired by its present 
owner, Henry F. du Pont. 

The analysis of the multiplicity of ini- 
tials, here presented, fits into the picture- 
puzzle, without distortion. If it is not ob- 
viously simple, neither is the problem. 
The interpretation is consistent with all 
known facts and with the conjecture of 
the cupboard’s descent from original 
owners. Diligent search yields nothing 
that points to any other solution, Never- 
theless, another and quite different theory 
has been advanced by Wallace Nutting, 
assisted by Gladys M. Salta (Nutting: 
Furniture Treasury, No. 446). But it 
must be rejected, because of errors: (1) 
misreading of the letter F as E, on cen- 
tral block below; (2) confusion of per- 
sons and genealogy; (3) misinterpreta- 
tion of events in the cupboard’s later his- 
tory, with particular reference to James 
M. Hubbard and one Rollin E. Harmon. 
A full abstract of history and genealogy is 
in possession of the cupboard’s present 
owner. 

The associations of this cupboard, with- 
in its family and collaterals, might make 
interesting reading, if revelation were 
granted to retrospective vision. At least 
one tragic event came within its pur- 
view. Hannah Foster’s mother, Re- 
becca Ames, was a witch, so convicted. 
She was imprisoned at Salem for seven 
months, but escaped execution on Gal- 
lows’ Hill under the general reprieve of 
all remaining witches, on July 22, 1693. 


CAhat is a Betty Lamp? 


By ArtTHurR H. HAaywarp 


HOULD you put this question to 
half a dozen collectors of lighting 
devices, you would probably receive 

answers no two of which would be alike. 
The reason for this is that there is no 
standard authoritative definition for these 
small metal, grease lamps; the name in 
most cases being indiscriminately applied 
to any small lamp of this general type. 
This results in great confusion, for al- 
most all kinds of small metal lamps, 
shallow or deep, with wick-trough or 
without one, with a pronounced elonga- 
tion of the base to hold the wick or with 
none at all, with an open top or one cov- 
ered, with or without a handle and with 
other differences, all are lumped together 
under the general name of “betty” lamps. 
It would seem then that for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and simplifying corre- 
spondence and exchanges of these interest- 
ing early lighting appliances, a standard 
definition for a betty lamp, as well as self- 
explanatory names for the other different 
styles, would be a great help to all lighting 
collectors and writers on this subject. 
The writer wishes it distinctly under- 
stood that he is not assuming any author- 
ity for placing any such limits, or for urg- 
ing his own ideas on the subject. His pur- 
pose is merely to start the discussion and 
get the views of other collectors to the end 
that some system may be adopted, so that 
a definite name may stand for the same 
type to all. Perhaps it would be well to 
begin with the writer’s own definition of 
a betty lamp. 
First: it should have a saucer or box- 
shaped, rounded or oval metal body. 
Second: it must have a lip or elongation 
of the body at one end carrying some kind 
of a wick-support. 
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Third: the top should be covered, 
wholly or nearly so. 

Fourth: on the end opposite the nos« 
carrying the wick, there should be a short 
handle, usually curved. 

Now regarding the body. Betty lamps 
may be found in heavy cast or wrought 
iron (see A, D, G, H, K, U), in sheet 
iron coated with tin (ordinarily known 
as tin lamps) (see F, Q, R); these are 
the more commonly seen, but occasion- 
ally one finds them in brass, copper and 
very rarely in pewter (see C, N, T). 
They vary in shape from the shallow, 
saucer-like bodies with sloping sides (see 
C, K, U) to those with straight sides at 
right angles to the flat base (see A, F, G, 
H, N, O, T, Q, R). All have flat 
bottoms which enables their use on a table 
or stand with perfect safety. The photo- 
graphs herewith give some idea of the dif- 
ference in designs. 

Secondly, the trough or channel for 
carrying the wick is a most important 
part, and one of the marks which distin- 
guish a true betty from other grease lamps 
which are often called by this name. ‘This 
trough is to keep the tip or burning end 
of the wick above the surface ofthe grease 
or oil, and prevent its slipping back and 
extinguishing the flames, which often oc- 
curs In open lamps with no wick supports. 
This trough is fastened at its lower end 
to the bottom of the lamp, and may be 
open for its entire length (usually curved 
to hold the wick in place), tubular at the 
top where the wick emerges, or tubular 
for the entire length. Sometimes it stops 
at the level of the top but usually pro- 
trudes a bit above it. 

Thirdly, it is the writer’s opinion that 
only covered lamps are properly to be 
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Fig. 1 
A. Marked iron betty; maker’s name stamped in half circle on top. B. Iron betty; 
straight handle. C. Copper betty complete with hanger and wick-pick; cover slides 
sideways. D. Iron betty. Maker’s initials deeply stamped on handle 


termed bettys. ‘The same style bases, 
without covering, may be known as open 
grease lamps, and when they carry wick 
tubes, as trough or channel, open grease 
lamps, or, if one prefers, wick-tube grease 
lamps (see E, V, W). There is also a 
variety in the covers which have to be 
lifted for refilling. Some hinge in the cen- 
tre, in others the whole top lifts up, while 


aa 


some are made so that the lid swings side- 
ways. Ihe pictures on these pages will 
give a glimpse of the different handles or 
knobs to these lids. 

Lastly, a handle is necessary to carry 
these lights about and, as was the general 
custom, to hang them from wall, beam, 
peg or chair-back, where their feeble 
light might be used most advantageously. 
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Fig. 2 
E. Small simple open hanging iron grease lamp. F. Sheet iron betty; largest in writer’s 
collection; body is 734 inches long. G. Heavy cast iron betty with saucer base ; 
handle for carrying as well as hanging iron. H. Heavy cast iron betty, foreign type 
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Tig. 3 
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Sig. 4 


I. Hanging rectangular open iron grease lamp for one to four wicks; shallow pan. 

J. Similar oval hanging lamp; wick lies in blunt nose; doubly adjustable by spring and 

by notches on trammel. K. Long iron trammel with candle holder at end. Iron betty 
hanging from lower hook. 


To this end the short handle, riveted to 
the lampand curving forward for balance, 
invariably carried a metal piece with hook 
and short, sharpened spur for hanging, or 
for insertion in walls, rafters or the chinks 
of the fireplace (see A, C, N, U and 
others). ‘here was also originally with 
each lamp, a wire pick, to be used to free 
the tip of the wick, from time to time, as 
it became incrusted with soot from the 





burning of the crude grease or oil, but 
these in most cases have become lost (see 
U). 

At first these lamps, brought from the 
mother countries, were generally of iron. 
Then when iron ore was discovered in 
New England, about 1636, and a crude 
smelter set up, undoubtedly lamps were 
among the simple utensils cast there. 
About a century later, when tin plate be- 
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That is a Betty Lamp? 





came an article of import, iron lamps were 
largely abandoned in favor of the lighter 
and more handy tin ones (see O, Q, R), 
and most of these which we find in the 
shops today were undoubtedly of home 
manufacture. Though with both tin and 
iron, as well as the rarer metals ( with the 
exception of the almost impossible case 
where one can positively trace the history 
of a certain lamp back to its original 
maker ), it is impossible to say whether a 
piece was made on this or the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

Some of the New England tinsmiths 
made very neat oval bettys with straight 
sides and stands on which to set them (see 
Q, R), for in all of this type of lamps 
the wicks were apt to draw up the oll 
faster than it could be consumed, with 
the result that it would ooze over the edge 
and run down onto whatever was beneath 
it. 

Metal workers who had learned their 
trades in England or on the Continent 
would settle here, bringing their tools and 
building their little shops to ply their 
trades as in the mother country; thus 
their products would be in every way 
identical, with only now and then a mark 
to indicate the maker. 

The betty type body is sometimes found 
fastened to the top of a candle-like shaft 
rising from a saucer base (see P, T, 5). 
These of course are only to use on a stand 
or table and cannot be suspended like a 
regular betty lamp. Many collectors con- 
sider these as bettys but I prefer to call 
them grease stand lamps or betty type 
stand lamps. 

Another lamp with a betty type body 
instead of the usual curved handle, is 
fastened by a spring arrangement to a 
short upright iron red rising from a heavy 
flat base (see M). The spring allows the 





L 
Fig. 5 


L. Double shallow open iron grease 


lamp on three legs 


lamp to be raised or lowered on the rod 
adjusted to the position most advanta- 
geous to the reader. These could be called 
adjustable table grease lamps. 

Of the open iron ones there is again 
a great variety. In shape they are round, 
oval, oblong, square, rectangular and tri- 
angular (see E, I, J, V, W). Many of 
these are very shallow, holding only a few 
spoonsful of oil or grease, others come 
deeper. In the straight sided bodies the 
corners were often pinched together to 
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N O 
Fig. 7 
N. Beatifully made brass betty; hinged 
cover lifts by knob 
O. Tin oval betty; cover slides sideways 
turning on wick tube 








M 
Fig. 6 
M. Combination candle holder and bet- 


ty type lamp holder on stand; lights 
adjustable by spring sliding on rod 





P Q R S 
Fig. 8 
P. Brass betty type lamp on tin stand. Q. R. Tin bettys on different styles of stands, 
or tidy-tops as they were called. The lamps are separate. $. Another all tin betty 
style on stand 
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Fig. 9 


T. Rare betty in pewter. 


form a crude gutter for the wick (see I). 
In others a regular wick-trough 1s pro- 
vided. 

Occasionally one finds table stands of 
iron carrying two very shallow saucers 
with pointed noses for the wicks on a 
short upright rod ending in three spread 
feet (see L). ‘These lamps, back to back, 
are adjustable on the rod by a spring. 
These are known abroad, where they 
were more commonly used than in 
America, as pan lamps. 

The lamp shown as “B” is a “freak” 
betty, a very original design, and the 
writer has never seen another like it. 
Beautifully made in iron, the cover 
(shown partly open ) slides around beneath 
the half covered top. ‘The handle, in the 
centre instead of on the edge, is held in 
place by a cotter pin, but the nose, with 
its distinctly showing wick-tube, is a 
typical betty nose. 


U 
Fig. 10 
U. Fine specimen of early iron betty 
with hanger and wick-pick 


The illustrations here shown give an 
idea of what may be found by the dili- 
gent searcher for grease lamps, and there 
is always something out of the ordinary 
‘just around the corner” to make the 
pursuit even more exciting. 

I have purposely not touched upon the 
origin of the word “betty” for this special 
type of covered grease lamp, because no 
one really knows how, when or where 
the name was first applied. Several dif- 
ferent theories have been advanced, each 
having its special advocates who stoutly 
maintain that they have the correct an- 
swer and that the other fellows are all 
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V. Open shallow iron grease lamp. Note the notching on the handle to allow the ad- 


wrong, but the question is still unan- 
swered to the satisfaction of all lighting 
students. 

As this puzzle of a name has no bear- 
ing on the classification of these lamps, I 
will not discuss it but I should like to get 





Ww 
Pig. 12 


justment as grease level lowers. W. Double iron grease lamp, called in Scotland a 
cruisie; sometimes known here as a “phoebe.” 


the reaction of my fellow collectors to 
the suggestions above, because I feel that 
some distinctly descriptive names, as out- 
lined here, would clear up a confused and 
perplexing situation and would be of great 
help in writings and dealings in the future. 
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Address of the Acting President of 


The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Mr. Boy.tsron ADAMs BEAL 


Read at the Annual Meeting, March 9, 1938! 


FELLOW MEMBERs: 

As acting president of this Society, in 
the absence abroad of President Arthur 
B. Lisle, it would normally be my duty to 
begin my account with what has been 
done during the past year. Unfortunately, 
I must begin by calling to your attention 
what most of you must have noticed al- 
ready —that is, one of the things which 
we have not done. The call for this meet- 
ing states that there will be found on ex- 
hibition a selection from the Society’s col- 
lection of costumes. Unfortunately, it was 
not possible to install this exhibition, for 
two reasons: in the first place, the un- 
fortunate illness of Miss Morrison for the 
past ten days has thrown all of her work 
upon the other members of the office 
force to whom we should normally look 
for the preparation of such an exhibition ; 
in the second place, our superintendent, 
Mr. Schlosky, on whom we lean most 
heavily for assistance, was called out of 
town just at the time he was needed most. 
To those of you who came expecting to 
see this exhibition, I can only offer apolo- 
gies and regrets and tell you that, in my 
belief, the postponement of this exhibition 
will simply result in making it even better 
than it would have been had it taken 
place today. 

During the past year the Society has 
made one acquisition of real estate, name- 
ly, the mansion built at Wollaston in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, shortly before the 
Revolution by Colonel Josiah Quincy. 
It comes to us as the result of the labors 
of a small group of interested people, of 
whom one of the most efficient was Mr. 

‘Read by Mr. Bertram K. Little. 


Edmund Quincy, who gave freely him- 
self and induced others to do likewise. 
As a direct descendant of Colonel Josiah 
Quincy, he may be said to represent the 
family, whereas the public may be con- 
sidered as represented by Mr. Arthur 
Wendell of Rahway, New Jersey. It is 
interesting to note that the cooperation of 
the Wendell family was based on their 
residence many years ago on a site a 
short distance from and in full view of 
the Colonel Josiah Quincy house. Other 
donors and helpers, and among them the 
most energetic and generous of all, have 
asked that their names should not be 
made public, and therefore I am denied 
the pleasure of telling you who they are 
and how generously they have given. At 
the same time that this gift is announced, 
let me inform you that the committee in 
charge of the house is making strenuous 
efforts to secure still more contributions. 
The $2000 raised for repairs and restora- 
tion was, of course, quite inadequate prop- 
erly to finance such an important need; 
moreover, the endowment of $4000 has 
not yet been wholly raised. Accordingly, 
should there be persons anxious to help 
by giving or securing further contribu- 
tions, their assistance would be warmly 
welcomed by our treasurer, Mr. Carle- 
ton R. Richmond. It is hoped that he 
will hear from many interested persons. 

The past year has been notable in one 
respect as has no other, because we have 
to report that one of our properties has 
actually been given away! You will 
easily recognize that the reference is to 
the Richard Derby house in Salem. 
This house is peculiarly a memorial to 
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our late president, Mr. William C. En- 
dicott. It was to his insistence that we owed 
its acquisition in the first place, and he 
took the deepest interest in seeing that 
the Society cooperated to the utmost of its 
abilities with the National Monuments 
Bureau of the Division of National Parks 
in the Department of the Interior in its 
desire to establish in Salem a National 
Monument on the ruins of Derby Wharf. 
As this monument was to be to the found- 
ers of Salem’s foreign trade in the days 
when Salem was one of the most im- 
portant ports in the country, it was found 
essential to add to the Derby Wharf 
site adjoining land as a protection to the 
setting, and also the Richard Derby house 
and the Federal Custom House. There 
were other donors of land besides our 
Society, and the contributions of the City 
of Salem and the State of Massachusetts 
financed the remaining acquisitions. ‘The 
Federal Government will spend well 
over $100,000 in developing the land it 
has acquired, and probably the site itself 
will be further enlarged in the future. 
At all events, it seems certain that we 
shall have there one of the most interest- 
ing of the Federal Administered National 
Monuments and one in which our mem- 
bers may take particular pride owing to 
the fact that the Richard Derby house 
was presented by authority of the entire 
membership in Annual Meeting assem- 
bled on March 11, 1936. 

At the very time that we are recall- 
ing the passing of one of our finest prop- 
erties let us note that committees of our 
members are energetically trying to se- 
cure for the Society still other properties. 
In Portland, Maine, stands the Morse- 
Libby house, dating from 1858 and be- 


lieved to be the most magnificent mid- 
Victorian house in New England. It can 
be secured for $8000, towards which 


slightly less than half has been promised. 
Repairs will call for $3000 or $4000 
more, and a $20,000 endowment is 
practically essential. A small committee 
has been handling this up to the present 
time, and a slightly larger committee will 
continue the work. At all events, we have 
about a year in which to raise this money 
and should do so without fail. 

In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, two 
energetic committees are at work in a 
joint effort to secure for the Society two 
properties. One, the Wentworth-Gard- 
ner house, is thought to be the most beau- 
tiful wooden house in New England; 
and the other, immediately adjoining, is 
doubtless one of our most historic houses 
as the birthplace of Tobias Lear, for 
many years private secretary to President 
Washington, and later a distinguished 
diplomat. The relations between the 
Washington and Lear families were ex- 
tremely close, partly because Lear mar- 
ried a niece of Mrs. Washington and on 
her death married another niece. ‘Tobias 
Lear was accordingly not only Wash- 
ington’s private secretary, but by mar- 
riage a nephew of Mrs. Washington and 
so of General Washington too. The com- 
ing summer will see an energetic cam- 
paign for the acquisition of these two 
houses, carried on in common by the two 
committees having them in charge— 
efforts which we are confident will result 
in success, 

In Salem, a group of our members has 
become interested in the preservation of 
the W oodbridge-Short house, the finest 
example of MclIntire’s third period still 
standing in that city. It is a brick mansion, 
well situated on Bridge Street between 
Salem and Beverly. The Board of ‘Trus- 
tees has already committed itself to the 
acceptance of the house, provided an en- 
dowment is raised or the running cost is 
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assumed by the committee. Help in assur- 


ing the future of this house will be grate- 
fully accepted by the committee in charge. 

Another committee of our members Is 
forming for the purpose of safe-guard- 
ing the old Joshua Ward house, also in 
Salem. In its day, this house was con- 
sidered one of the finest north of Boston, 
and was known to history as the house in 
which Washington lodged for a might 
while visiting Salem. It is an amazingly 
well-preserved and supremely interesting 
old mansion, believed, by those competent 
to judge, to be unique in style among the 
private houses of Massachusetts and per- 
haps in New England. Unfortunately, a 
considerable sum is necessary to secure 
this property, which is on a main business 
street, but it is hoped that the means to 
save it can somehow be found. 

In Newport, Rhode Island, the com- 
mittee in charge of our Mawdsley house 
is most anxious to reduce, and if possible 
extinguish, the mortgage of $5000. 
Newport has certainly done its share in 
the rescuing of this house and it seems 
not unreasonable to ask others now to 
help by paying off the mortgage. 

Finally, in Wallingford, Connecticut, 
the Royce ancestral homestead is to 
be preserved in the hands of our Society, 
if the plans of the local committee ma- 
terialize. Our Board has voted to accept 
the house and contents as soon as the 
mortgage is paid, and will apply our 
Connecticut fund as an endowment. It 
is highly probable that the efforts of this 
committee will meet with early success. 
All Royce descendants are particularly 
invited to help. 

The labors of the committees outlined 
above point to a somewhat different 
method of procedure from that adopted 
by the Society in the past, and doubtless 
this is a real improvement, for the So- 


ciety’s central office can never take the 
place of a local committee in its efforts to 
secure financial assistance for the preser- 
vation of a house. It can offer its services 
as a holding organization with more ex- 
perience than small societies usually have 
had; and it is probable that the success 
of the committees mentioned may stimu- 
late many others to undertake the preser- 
vation of what is worth while in their 
own local communities. 

One of our most delightful privileges 
has continued to be the ability to place at 
the disposal of other societies, as a place 
for small gatherings, the Otis house and 
this hall in which we are now meeting. 
The Doll Collectors of America, the 
china, pewter and glass clubs are among 
those who have given us the pleasure of 
seeing them here. ‘The Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument Association has developed a wel- 
come habit of making our quarters its 
meeting place on each June 17th. The 
Rushlight Club meets here too, finding 
our three cases of lamps and lighting ma- 
terials a good beginning toward what we 
hope will become a much larger collec- 
tion. In china and glass, we are also able 
to give a fair account of ourselves, but 
our collection of pewter should be much 
larger, and our collection of dolls and 
children’s toys needs more cases in which 
to be properly displayed. 

This need of more and more cases 
suggests immediately the still greater 
need of more rooms, larger quarters and 
much larger endowment. In many ways, 
we are, as a society, following closely in 
the footsteps of the ancient Hebrews, 
who tried so painfully to make bricks 
without straw. Experience has shown 
that there are a great many more people 
ready to give us museum objects than 
there are persons with museum show- 
cases to give or help us to buy. Whenever 
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we have acquired cases in the past it has 
been as the result of inserting in our 
appeals to the members requests for 
specific sums to be spent on such show- 
cases. We have reached the point where 
we could easily use as many showcases 
as we already have in use, which would 
require as much space again in which to 
house them. Moreover, since we are also 
in need of an endowment of from 
$150,000 to $200,000 to take care of 
our present plant, as much more would 
be needed to look after it when doubled 
in size. It might seem hopeless to ask or 
look for anything of the kind during the 
present depressed state of business, were 
it not that the very confiscatory nature of 
our present taxation makes it more than 
ever wise that people who can do so 
should give liberally to the charitable and 
educational societies that enlist their sym- 
pathies. It seems normal to believe that 
our members would greatly prefer that 
their property should be used not only by 
their families, but by their favorite chari- 
ties, in perference to having huge slices 
taken for income, gift, or estate taxes. It 
is to be hoped that substantial sums may 
be salvaged from the reach of the tax 
collector and turned over to us instead. 

Of bequests, we have had during the 
past year but one, and that from a mem- 
ber who lived in Philadelphia, Miss Alice 
L. Pond. She was of New England an- 
cestry and left the Society a valued and 
varied lot of material, consisting of lamps 
and lighting fixtures, pewter, china, glass 
and furniture. Miss Pond was not a 


wealthy woman but her bequest is one of 
the most welcome we have received for a 
long time, and supplies exactly what we 
want to use in furnishing our houses and 
enlarging our museum collection. 

It cannot be too strongly brought to 
the attention of members that it is in 


their power to help the Society by bequest 
of materials not vitally needed by famil\ 
or friends. The Society’s properties now 
number thirty-six, of which thirty are 
houses to be furnished. Those who have 
struggled with the furnishing of one house 
will please take pity on the Society, which 
is trying to furnish thirty, and give or be- 
queath it something appropriate, or per- 
haps a sum of money. One bit of advice 
that has been given in response to re- 
quests is that after the family and friends 
have taken what they can use from a 
house, the Society be given the next 
chance to take what it may want. There 
are plenty of things of which we are 
amazingly short; perhaps our greatest 
need is rugs, of which we could easily use 
three hundred more. 

I shall bring this address to a close by 
telling you that we have been so unfor- 
tunate as to lose during the past year two 
more of our incorporators, Mr. John Al- 
bree and Mrs. Adeline F. Fitz. Mr. Al- 
bree was the Society’s first clerk, or re- 
cording secretary, and his interest in the 
Society was continuous. So long as his 
health permitted, he was a frequent visi- 
tor at our rooms, but latterly had come 
but seldom. Mrs. Fitz was for several 
years a member of the Board of ‘Trustees, 
and maintained her interest in the So- 
ciety until the end. She was one of those 
taking part in the repetition of the first 
Incorporators’ Meeting that took place 
in this hall three years ago on the occa- 
sion of our twenty-fifth anniversary. Her 
death occurred on Monday and the fun- 
eral is this very afternoon, so that it is im- 
possible for those who would wish to 
attend in behalf of this Society to do so. 
The loss of our friends is always one of 
life’s tragedies, but it is seldom that those 
who can look back and see such sub- 
stantial evidence of the success of their 
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plans as may the spirits of Mrs. Fitz 
and Mr. Albree—and, their associates 
who passed before them. Their very 
names make an impressive list: Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Endicott, Mr. Walter Gilman 
Page, Mr. Ernest Lewis Gay, Miss 
Alice M. Longfellow, Miss Elizabeth 
W. Perkins, Miss Mary Lee Ware, Dr. 
Charles M. Green, and Mr. Waldo 
Lincoln. These men and women strove 
hard and faithfully to hand on to us a 
Society which should be a going concern, 


rich in the efforts of its members to give 
what they could to the public. It is now 
for us who remain to see that their efforts 
meet with the success to which they are 
entitled. To this end we can each and all 
do our part, and I can truthfully say that 
there is every indication that the Society 
wi!l receive in the future from its officers 
and members as devoted service as it has 
received in the past. So may it ever be, sc 
long as our works endure. 





Tlentworth-Gardner House 


MECHANIC STREET, PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Courtesy of American Scene 





Report of the Librarian 





Mr. THomas G. FRorTHINGHAM 


March 1, 1937 to March 1, 1938 


URING the past year the Li- 

brary of the Society has received 

the usual large variety of material 
but, owing to the illness of Miss Morri- 
son, the assistant librarian, a detailed 
report of these acquisitions has not been 
prepared. We have, however, selected a 
few of the outstanding gifts which we 
list as follows: 

From Miss Elizabeth A. Huebener, a 
valuable lot of material from the estate 
of her father, Mr. Edward A. Huebener 
of Dorchester, including 131 views, 106 
pamphlets, 71 circulars, 243 clippings, 
scrapbooks and maps; also 187 measured 
drawings a selection from which it Is pro- 
posed to incorporate in an article for 
Oxrp-Time New ENGLAND in the near 
future. 

From Mr. Murray P. Corse, a collec- 
tion of 60 measured drawings, plans and 
sketches, 317 photographs, post cards and 
other views, and manuscripts. 

From the estate of Miss ‘Theodora 
Willard, 753 post cards, 43 photographs, 
and an interesting lot of views, manu- 
scripts and pamphlets. 

From the American Antiquarian So- 
clety of Worcester, a collection of 223 
photographs, 547 postcards. 

From Miss Edith Standen, 600 views, 
37 clippings and 8o post cards. 

From Mrs. Benson Perley Wilkins, 
237 views, 288 clippings, 15 pamphlets, 
and many circulars, maps and news- 
papers. 

From Eldress Prudence Stickney of 
the Sabbathday Lake Shaker Family, an 
unusual collection of photographs and 
photograph albums relating to the Alfred 
and Sabbathday Lake Shaker Families. 

From Mrs. Gertrude L. Anthony, 34 
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photographs of the Cutts mansion in Saco, 
Maine, a house she has personally pre- 
served by re-erecting it on a new site. 

From Miss Susan Williams, to vol- 
umes of music. 

From ex-Governor and Mrs. Alvan 
T. Fuller, 50 photographs of their Rye, 
New Hampshire, and Boston, Massa- 
chusetts houses. 

From Mr.,.Wm. Sumner Appleton, 
135 photographs, 1253 stereographs, 2¢ 
post cards, 1146 views, 134 volumes, 70 
pamphlets, about 2000 clippings, 40 
negatives, 432 circulars, also maps, view 
books, engravings, color prints, etc. 

‘The Society has not purchased the 
usual number of measured drawings and 
photographs from the Historic American 
Buildings Survey this year owing to the 
fact that our photographic fund is de- 
pleted, and unless funds come in as a re- 
sult of the general appeal of January 
20th we see no way of securing more. 
The original fund of $1500 for this pur- 
pose was formed through the gift of 
$750 from the Archaeological Institute 
of America and $750 from a successful 
appeal to our members for a_ similar 
amount. This fund has been gradually 
spent over a period of years and now that 
it is exhausted we are unable to purchase 
photographs as they are needed or the 
valuable measured drawings that the 
Historic American Buildings Survey may 
have for sale. This is for such a society 
as ours an unfortunate position as it pre- 
vents us from keeping up to date, as we 
should, and strengthening our collection 
by adding the most important examples 
of photographs and measured drawings 
as they appear. 

The amount needed for these purposes 
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is a small one. An endowment yielding 
$300 a year would be of great assistance, 
or annual gifts totalling the same amounts 
would be equally useful. Of course much 
more could pofitably be spent but $300 a 
year would serve to secure what might be 
classed as the “high spots.” 

As stated many times in the past, the 
librarian feels it necessary to point out 
again the absolute need of more space. 
The Library could easily use the equiva- 
lent of three rooms of the size of those in 
our museum building, and these would 
be approximately the size of a near-by 
West End house, costing, let us say, 
$10,000 and requiring at least $5000 
more for alterations, or a_ total of 
$15,000. The proper administration of 


such a library would absorb the salaries 


of a paid librarian and two or three as- 
sistants. For fear of discouraging pro- 
spective donors, no sum is named as the 
amount the Library really needs as en- 
dowment. Let it be said, however, that 
small gifts or bequests in sufficient num- 
bers are just as useful as a few very large 
ones, and it 1s hoped that every member 
will bear in mind the Library’s needs and 
do from time to time what he or she can 
to help meet them. 

In closing, the librarian wishes again 
to thank all whose gifts during the past 
vear have served to keep the Library up 
to the high standard of excellence it has 
maintained for many years. 





Front Hall of the TAentworth-Gardner Bouse 


MECHANIC STREET, PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Courtesy of American Scene 





Report of the Director of the Museum 





Mr. CHaArLEs D. CHILDs 


March 1, 1937 to March 1, 1938 


HERE have been received dur- 

ing the past year 1371 gifts to 

the Society’s Museum, of varied 
character and including china, glass, 
furniture, costumes, silver, dolls, chil- 
dren’s toys, etc. 

By bequest of Miss Theodora Willard 
the Society received a small but note- 
worthy collection of Lowestoft and red 
“Fu-chow,” or Fitzhugh, china; also 
silver articles and several pieces of ma- 
hogany furniture—bureaus, tables and 
desks. 

From the estate of Miss Mary Lee 
Ware came several pieces of elaborately 
inlaid Italian furniture suitable for fur- 
nishing a mid-Victorian house, also a 
number of interesting fans and miscel- 
laneous objects. 

Miss Edith S. Fisher, Miss Frances B. 
Fisher and Mrs. Arthur W. Moors were 
the donors of a somewhat exotic mid- 
Victorian Florentine mosaic table bought 
in Italy by Dr. Winslow Lewis of Bos- 
ton who in the 1840’s traveled in Italy 
and had a villa just outside of Florence. 
It is thought that he brought this table 
from that villa when he returned to Bos- 
ton in the 1850’s. At all events, it has a 
New England history of about ninety 
years. 

From the estate of Mrs. Myles Stan- 
dish Came a fine lot of baby clothes of the 
1840's. 


A Revolutionary uniform (incom- 


plete) was received from Miss Elizabeth 
A. Huebener—a gift the Society is very 
glad to have. 

From Miss Annie J. Pecker came a 
large elaborate needlework cross-stitch 
picture, embroidered by her mother in the 
1850's. 
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Mrs. Millard H. Tibbetts and Mrs. 
Wendell Taber gave several articles o! 
costume dating in the 1860’s and 1870’s. 

By bequest of Miss Alice L. Pond, ot 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania, the Society re- 
ceived a miscellaneous lot of articles, in- 
cluding china, glassware, glass lamps and 
tin lamps. 

Among the donors who added ma- 
terially to the doll and toy collections this 
past year are Mrs. N. W. Lamson, Mrs. 
William H. Hoffman, the Misses Cum- 
mings and Miss Ruth Presbrey. One of 
the most interesting gifts of this sort came 
from Miss Mary Chamberlain—a wax 
doll purchased in Paris in 1874. It is 
about nineteen inches in length and has 
real hair, each hair having been put into 
the wax scalp with a hot needle. Two 
French dressmakers spent three weeks 
making this 
“young many dresses and 


a complete wardrobe for 
lady.” The 
sets of underclothing are of the 1870 
period and are fascinating miniature copies 
of the styles of that day. When this 
“young lady” traveled she took along 
her elaborate “Saratogo” trunk, com- 
pletely equipped in every detail. 

Numerically large collections of cos- 
tume and miscellaneous objects were re- 
ceived from the following: Estate of Mr. 
Grenville H. Norcross, the M‘sses Cum- 
mings, Miss Elizabeth A. Huebener, 
Miss Frances L. Chace, Miss Margaret 
H. Jewell, Miss Elizabeth F. Swift, Miss 
Emily W. McKibbin and Mr. Wm. 
Sumner Appleton. 

A fine lot of lustre ware and other 
china, loaned by Miss Harriet D. Buck- 
ingham, is now on exhibition in the small 
room immediately back of the dining 
room, 
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Mentioned in the Museum Report last 
vear were two beautiful dresses worn at 
the Court of Napoleon III by Marquise 
de La Valette, formerly Miss Fowle of 
Watertown. These were gifts of Miss 
Gertrude M. Graves, a grand-niece of the 
Marquise, and are now on display in the 
costume Case, 

The needs of the Museum have been 
stated both broadly and explicitly in re- 
ports of the past years. Because the So- 
ciety’s members have so generously re- 
sponded to its appeals for various causes 
no specific request has been made for 
funds to develop and expand the Muse- 
um. However, the growth of our Mu- 
seum collections has kept pace with the 
acquisition of our houses and other prop- 
erties. Each year many objects, products 
of the skill and handicraft of early New 
England artisans, are added to the al- 
ready large amount of this material now 
housed in the Museum, or temporarily 
stored, 

In the number and variety of its anti- 
quarian exhibits our Museum has no 
rival in New England. The use of these 
collections is not limited to the Society 
alone, nor is their value to be measured 
by the importance or lack of importance 
of individual pieces. ‘To the student, the 
historian, and to all who seek information 
about life in old New England our Mu- 
seum is an invaluable source of knowl- 
edge. To fulfill its proper function such 
an institution should not become a store- 
house alone. It should be prepared to 
place its collections and services at the 
disposal of those who seek them. Its ex- 
hibits should be so arranged that their 
history and meaning are clearly and fully 
apparent. The objects now displayed in 
the Museum and the present arrange- 
ment of the cases show that this work 
has not been neglected, but much re- 


mains to be done if the desired standard 
for the Museum is to be attained. 

With these facts in mind it is not out 
of place to reiterate the needs of the Mu- 
seum as they have been set forth in other 
years. First and most pressing is endow- 
ment. Less than $2000 is now available 
for Museum purposes. Additional en- 
dowment would expedite the work of 
suitably labelling, arranging and hous- 
ing the exhibits. New cases are needed 
for objects now in storage and for recent 
acquisitions. The potentialities of the Mu- 
seum for educational work are curtailed 
chiefly by lack of funds, and this work 
could be aided by periodical publication of 
information about the Society’s collec- 
tions. As a step in this direction it is hoped 
that notes about the more interesting 
objects in our collections may be in- 
cluded in future issues of Otp-TIME 
New ENGLAND. It is also hoped that 
space may be found for exhibitions of 
some of our future acquisitions as they 
are received so that members of the So- 
ciety may become acquainted with them 
before they pass into the regular collec- 
tions or are dispersed among our various 
houses. 

In his annual report for the Museum 
in 1935 Mr. George Francis Dow said in 
part: 

‘The Museum of this Society was 
initiated by the gift of a watchman’s rat- 
tle, the noise-making implement with 
which householders provided themselves, 
a century ago, in order to attract the 
attention of the town watch in case of 
need. It came from the founder of the 
Society (Mr. Wm. Sumner Appleton). 
That was twenty-five years ago and since 
then 29,221 objects have been received 
and entered in the Museum accessions 
books. From this noise-making begin- 
ning the Museum has grown until it has 
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become one of the largest and best his- 
torical museums in New England. With 
increased exhibition space in which to dis- 
play the wealth of material now in stor- 
age our Museum at once would move 


into first position. Let us hope that time 
> ] 
may not be far removed. 
Since 1935 the Museum acquisitions 


have continued to increase, but our needs 


are substantially the same. 





Tobias Lear House, Birthplace of THashington’s Private Secretary 


HUNKING STREET, PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRI 


Courtesy 
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Report of the Corresponding Secretary 


Mr. Wma. SUMNER APPLETON 


© the President and Members 

of ‘The Society for the Preserva- 

tion of New England Antiquities. 

[ have the honor to present my 
twenty-eighth Annual Report as Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Society and 
Manager of its real estate, covering the 
year March 1, 1937, to March 1, 1938. 
Following precedent, this report begins 
with the real estate acquisitions of the year. 


Mawdsley - Watson - Gardner- Pit- 
man house, ca. 1700, Newport, R. I. 

This house was acquired by the So- 
ciety two days before the annual meeting 
of 1937 but still eight days after the be- 
ginning of our fiscal year, and accord- 
ingly its acquisition becomes part of this 
annual report. As a matter of fact, the 
essential details were given in the January 
number of OLtp-TImME New ENG- 
LAND. It remains to say that this house 
is amply justifying the efforts made in 
favor of its acquisition and promises to 
become one of the most visited and ad- 
mired of our properties. 

It is in part occupied by the Newport 
Chapter of the American Red Cross and 
in part by an individual tenant, while the 
rest of the house is divided between our 
custodian and rooms set apart for exhibi- 
tion. How the finances of the house will 
work out can only be known at the end of 
the year but the committee in charge 
wish it understood that more money 
should be raised to pay off the mortgage 
and create an endowment fund. 


Colonel Josiah Quincy house, 1770, 
Quincy, Mass. 


This house came to the Society as a 
oift on October 19, 1937, and like the 
Mawdsley house, was described in full in 





the January magazine. There is nothing 
to add to that account other than to say 
that excellent custodians have been in- 
stalled and a beginning has been made of 
putting the house into good repair. Un- 
luckily, it was found that more than a 
quarter of the money raised for restora- 
tion had to be spent, always with the con- 
sent of the donors, on the heating and 
plumbing of the custodian’s quarters, 
which are now in perfect condition, ‘The 
committee Is anxious to receive further 
donations since the endowment is far too 
small and it is also desired to pay off the 
mortgage. A beginning has been made 
of collecting appropriate furniture, the 
installation of which is postponed until 
warmer weather, since the main house 1s 
not heated. 


1. Swett-Ilsley house, before 1670, 
Newbury, Mass. 

‘There is nothing new to report con- 
cerning this house other than that its con- 
dition remains the same as last reported. 
From Mrs. Charles S$. Hinchman of 
Philadelphia an additional $25.00 has 
been received towards the endowment, 
which is now $581.28. Since ten times 
as much could easily be used as a mini- 
mum there is great satisfaction in seeing 
this fund grow steadily from year to year. 


2. Samuel Fowler house, 1810, 
Danversport, Mass. 


Much work has been done on this 
house In preparation for its occupancy by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Stillwell, the 
new custodians. Mrs. Stillwell is conduc- 
ting a tea room which has been favorably 
received by the people of Danvers and 
surrounding towns. It is here recom- 
mended without hesitation to any and all 
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who may find themselves in its vicinity at 
the lunch, tea or dinner hour. In addi- 
tion to an extensive amount of renova- 
tion, the southeast parlor was painted 
green, as it was originally. The large din- 
ing room was not painted its original 
color, about as depressing a shade as 
could be imagined, but a sample of this 1s 
shown uncovered on one of the shutters. 
The room itself has been painted a pleas- 
ant yellow which harmonizes with the 
wallpaper and gives the room a cheerful 
appearance. 

The southwest parlor was found orig- 
inally to have been painted green but a 
slightly different shade from the other 
one. For lack of time and money, this 
room was left white as found but with all 
the woodwork thoroughly cleaned. Other 
rooms newly painted were the kitchen, 
two bathrooms, a toilet room and an en- 
try. The sheds forming the rear of the ell 
were reshingled and it is proposed this 
coming spring to reshingle the main house 
and at the same time to whitewash the 
interior of the sheds. Repairson the fences 
completed the summer’s work. 


3. Cooper-Frost-Austin house, 
1657, Cambridge, Mass. 

This house remains, as last year, in ex- 
cellent condition, properly furnished, and 
well repays inspection, 


4. “Scotch”-Bennett-Boardman 
house, 1651, Saugus, Mass. 


No work has been done on this house 
during the past year but it is planned soon 
to reshingle the front roof. As the evi- 
dence shows that there were here at least 
two, or possibly three, gables, it is pro- 
posed to restore these as a first step to- 
wards continuing the restoration of the 
house. It should never be forgotten that 


the “Scotch” house is one of the very 
best seventeenth-century houses in New 
England, and merits a liberal expenditure 
for its restoration. One of the difficulties 
in the treatment of the house has always 
been the fact that it has no modern con- 
veniences other than running water in 
the kitchen sink, and a limited amount of 
electric light. Rather than further mod- 
ernize the house, it would be desirable to 
build beside it, or attach as an ell, suitable 
quarters for a custodian. Cooperation to- 
wards bringing this about would be much 
appreciated. 

The house has by far the most unusual 
history of those owned by the Society, 
having been built in 1651 to house Scotch- 
men captured by Cromwell at the Battle 
of Dunbar, and sent to what was then 
“Lin” to work for “The Undertakers 
of the Iron Works.” We need help for this 
house and lots of it. Although our Cus- 
todian, Mrs. Duncan, does her best under 
most adverse conditions, the house has 
not yet been brought up to the standard 
of others owned by the Society and it is 
hoped that the work of the coming year 
will be a long step in that direction. 


5. Laws house, ca. 1800, Sharon, 
N. H. 


This house is occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowell R. Smith, who are most co- 
operative tenants at will, and it can be 
seen by any member fortunate enough to 
find them at home on a week-end. Work 
outlined for the coming year is mostly 
limited to reshingling and repainting the 
house and slightly improving the barn. 


6. Harrison Gray Otis house, 1795, 
Boston. 

The Society’s headquarters is being im- 
proved from year to year. Its principal 
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need is a thorough renovation which 1s 
sradually being made with the help of 
our own employees, a somewhat tedious 
operation, 


7. Eleazer Arnold house, 
Lincoln, R. I. 


The entire Arnold house property was 


1687, 


some years ago mortgaged in order to 
supply means to complete the Croade 
house as the custodian’s residence. This 
mortgage is being gradually reduced and 
meanwhile the property is not only being 
held from deteriorating but is slowly be- 
ing improved, although no radical resto- 
ration can take place, until the mortgage 
is paid off. As a fine ancestral house of 
the Arnold 
should receive presently the favorable 


family, it seems that it 


attention of descendants who, in normal 
times, might be willing to do a great deal 
for it. 


8. Quincy Memorial, 1904, Litch- 
field, Conn. 

This house continues to be ably ad- 
ministered by a local committee which 
is keeping it in perfect condition. Our So- 
ciety will, after one lifetime, have the 
option either of retaining the property or 
disposing of it, whichever may seem best. 


g. Conant house, 1720, Townsend 
Harbor, Mass. 

This house continues in the sympa- 
thetic possession of Mrs. Leslie ‘Taylor 
Stow, the Society owning simply the re- 
version to the property. Without any 
question, it is one of the most charming 
of our old houses and also one of the most 
pleasantly situated. Members will please 
remember that it is to be visited only by 
appointment with Mrs. Stow, whose ad- 
dress is 103 Hemenway Street, Boston. 





10. Abraham Browne, Jr. house, 
1663, Watertown, Mass. 

There has been no change at this 
house other than some slight improve- 
ments. The date which we have always 
used, 1662, has recently been challenged 
and, it may well be that we shall have to 
use a date some ten or twenty years later. 
We are fortunate in having this house in 
the hands of sympathetic custodians who 
take the utmost pleasure in showing it to 
visitors. 


11. Jackson house, 1664, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


Nothing has been done to this house 
during the past year other than to make 
the windows tight. Due to the generous 
gift of $500.00 from Mr. Edward 
‘Tuck and the further gift of $157.60 
from the members in response to past 
appeals the Society has $657.60 to spend 
on this house. With this money it is hoped 
to put the chimney into thorough repair 
along its original lines. This can be easily 
done as the only ancient alteration was 
to slice off the back of the chimney, there- 
by destroying an outside oven, the foun- 
dations of which remain. It is expected to 
complete the work on the chimney some 
time during the summer. 


12. Richard Derby’s McIntire-de- 
signed barn, Watertown, Mass. 

‘There were no changes at this build- 
ing during the past year but painting 
cannot much longer be postponed, It 
continues to be an indispensable storage 
place. 


13. Chaplin-Clark-Williams house, 
1671, Rowley, Mass. 

‘This is another house which is to be 
shingled during the coming year and at 
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the same time it 1s planned to repair the 
framework of the lean-to. 


14. Richard Derby house, 
Salem, Mass. 


1761, 


It is here that the greatest changes 
imaginable have taken place, for the 
Trustees have carried out the Society’s 
vote of 11 March 1936 which author- 
ized them to give the property to the 
United States to become a part of the 
Derby Wharf National Historic Site. ‘The 
Derby house was one of the very best in 
the Society’s possession, a masterpiece of 
eighteenth-century brickwork and_ the 
oldest brick house within the limits of the 
City of Salem. It had been associated 
with one of Salem’s most prominent 
shipping and mercantile families and it 
was our hope to make of it a much visited 
and highly prized monument. Unfor- 
tunately many events conspired to make 
this impossible and the house was always 
a white elephant in the Society’s posses- 
sion. Accordingly, when the Federal 
Government expressed a desire for the 
property as a gift, the Board favored the 
idea in a way it might not have done had 
the situation been different. However, 
our action was not by any means based 
on the ancient maxim that “beggars can- 


not be choosers” and the desire to co- 
operate with the state, the city, and the 
nation in creating a national monument 
of lasting value was the deciding factor 
in the vote to give away the property. 
Even this gift would, however, have 
been impossible excepting for the gener- 


ous action of a group of individuals in 
giving us the sum needed to pay off the 
mortgage of $5000. It is a pleasure to 
record their names here, with the added 
statement that to one of them, Mrs. 
Francis B. Crowninshield, we are in- 





debted over a period of many years for 
numerous gifts to this house, without 
which its administration would have been 
still more difficult. 

The Misses Agge 

Mrs. Frederick O. Barton 
Boylston Adams Beal 

Henry P. Benson 

Miss Jenny Brooks 

Mrs. Harold Brown 

Mrs. William H. Carnegie 
Miss Mabel Choate 

Edward A. Coffe, 

Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield 
Louis F. Cutter 

Mary O. Cuttet 

Richard Cutter 

E. F. Daland 

Arthur Derby 

Mrs. Hasket Derby, Sr. 

James Lloyd Derby 

Dr. Richard Derby 

Roger Alden Derby 

Mrs. Carl A. de Gersdorft 
William C. Endicott 

Mrs. William C. Endicott 
Mrs. Etheridge 

Miss Sally T. Franks 

Three Friends 

George Peabody Gardner 

John Lowell Gardner 


J. Frank Hussey 
Annie Meek Hutchins 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence W. Jenkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Maxim Karolik 

Mrs. George Lewis 

Arthur B. Lisle 

Mrs. Augustus P. Loring 

Caleb Loring 

Miss Fanny P. Mason 

Mrs. George Howard Monks 

Dr. and Mrs. John P. Monks 

Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Philbrick 
James Duncan Phillips 

Mrs. John Pickering 

Dudley L. Pickman 

The Misses Rantoul 

Neal Rantoul 

John Lee Saltonstall 

Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall 

Miss Clara Endicott Sears 

Mrs. Samuel A. Tucker 

Miss Edith Wetmore 

Richard Wheatland 
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To those of us who knew intimately 
our late President, Mr. William Crown- 
inshield Endicott, this turn of the wheel 


of fortune is particularly pleasing, for 


even as it was at his urgent request that 
the house was acquired in the beginning, 
so was it also at his earnest desire that it 
was turned over to the government in the 
end. It was he himself who raised the 
greater part of the amount needed to pay 
off the mortgage and after his passing, it 
was through the cooperation of his 
friends that this work was completed. 
At every Stage of the work of the ac- 
quisition, administration and final dona- 
tion of this house, the influence of Wil- 
lian Crowninshield Endicott was a vital 


force. 


15. Crocker tavern, 1754, Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

The improvement at this property has 
been steady during recent years and the 
house has already become a distinct credit 
to the Society. It is administered by a 
competent committee and perfectly cared 
for by the custodians. ‘Tentative inquiries 
Barnstable asking 
whether a local historical society might 


have come from 
join in its use. The coming year should 
throw light on the _ possibilities along 
these lines. Since we are in a position to 
supply the site for an Historical Society’s 
fireproof building, and would have al- 
ready available, nearby, this endowed 
Crocker tavern, and are located at the 
county seat, it would seem to be well 
that the new Society should settle here. 
On the other hand, the most populous 
part of the town is, of course, in the 
neighborhood of Hyannis. At all events 
the townspeople will decide the question 
and we can only offer to be as coopera- 
tive as possible. 


16. Short house, 1733, Newbury, 
Mass. 


There is nothing new to report con- 
cerning this house which continues to be 
kept in exemplary condition by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Malcolm Torrey. It is distinctly 
under-furnished and offers of help would 
be welcome of the 


from descendants 


builder or later owners. 


17. Rebecca Nurse house, 
Danvers, Mass. 


1678, 


There has been no change in the con- 
dition of this house other than the wreck- 
ing of the sign which we had put up 
there. Ito whom we owe this attention 
is unknown but a new sign will shortly 
be set up at each of the two entrances to 
the property. 


18. “Drummer” Samuel Stetson 
house, 1694, Hanover, Mass. 

Various improvements were made at 
this house through the kindly cooperation 
of the donor, Dr. L. Vernon Briggs. 
These were wholly in the direction of 
making more comfortable our custodian, 
Mrs. Fuller, and consisted of improve- 
ments to the heating, plumbing and light- 
ing systems. 


19. Tristram Coffin, Jr. house, ca. 
1651, Newbury, Mass. 

The situation here remains unchanged. 
The house is kept up to a high standard, 
and the grounds continue to be among 
the most presentable under the Society’s 
care. In the case of this house we have 
been more successful than in that of any 
other in interesting descendants and 
friends to make annual donations to the 
endowment fund. It would be helpful if 
something of the kind could be done for 
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each of our houses but the labor involved 
is quite considerable. 


20. Col. John Thacher house, 1680, 
Yarmouthport, Mass. 

The appearance of this house gives no 
suggestion of the date 1680, for, many 
years ago, it was moved some distance 
from its original site and was also thor- 
oughly modernized. It continued the past 
year in charge of Mrs. Charles M. Hay- 
den, whose antiques, exhibited for sale, 
helped make of this an extremely attrac- 
tive house, open to visitors the greater 
part of the year. 


21. Emerson-Howard house, 1645, 
Ipswich, Mass. 

During the past year there were no 
marked improvements in the case of this 
The income from endowment 
was allowed to accumulate, which should 
permit substantial progress this coming 
year. 


house. 


22. Peter Tufts house, 1675, Med- 
ford, Mass. 

At the Tufts house there have been 
no material changes during the past year. 
Some income has accumulated and will 
presently be spent to the benefit of the 
house, which is meanwhile kept in perfect 
condition and open to visitors. ‘The in- 
terior is far too modern in appearance and 
its appropriate furnishing has yet to be 
undertaken. In every effort to improve 
the property we have the cooperation of 
our custodians, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Bicknell. Although the work done by 
the Lawrence family a generation ago 
may well have assured the preservation 
of the house, it may also have destroyed 
much of the evidence necessary for an 
accurate restoration. The pleasantest de- 
velopment at this house during the past 


year was the beginning of an endowment 
fund to which four contributions were 
received, as follows: 


Mr. Alfred Bicknell $200 
Mr. Douglas L. Buffum 50 
Miss Anne B. Tufts 5 
Mr. J. A. Tufts 50 


23. Croade house, ca. 1700, Sayles- 
ville, R. I. 

This ancient house, the exact history 
of which is a puzzle, stands on our Arnold 
house lot and continues to be leased by 
Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Hodgkins who act 
also as custodians of our adjoining Arnold 
house. ‘The properties are administered 
as a unit and further improvement awaits 
the gradual extinction of the mortgage 
and the accumulation of further income. 
The most serious menace to the future 
of the property comes from the use of 
the right of way along our eastern bound- 
ary by heavy trucks of the farm in our 
rear. 


24. Spaulding Grist Mill, ca. 1840, 
Townsend Harbor, Mass. 

Further progress in the development 
of our Grist Mill property was halted by 
the continued lack of a bridge over the 
adjoining Squannacook River. Never- 
theless, the Mill, with its few exhibits, was 
shown to such visitors as desired admis- 
sion. In the fall the work of installing a 
new bridge was at last undertaken and 
rapidly through to completion. 
While there is nothing about the new 


put 


bridge to arouse enthusiasm either as a 
work of art or as an appropriate object in 
antique surroundings, it promises to do its 
work successfully and may perhaps sur- 
vive the next heavy flood. Neither its 
plan nor its design were what the Society 
would have selected and had we only 
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imagined such a possibility and spoken in 
time we might well have been given a 
covered bridge. When the present one 
finally disappears steps should be taken 
to replace it with a typical old-fashioned 
covered bridge, of sufficient strength to 
carry modern traffic but of an appear- 
ance in harmony with the adjoining 
Grist Mill, Cooperage Shop and Conant 


house. 


25. Capt. Jewett house, 1774,— 
Sarah Orne Jewett Memorial, South 
Berwick, Me. 


26. Eastman Community house, 
1851, South Berwick, Me. 


The Jewett house last year was in the 
able hands of Mrs. James L. Johnson. It 
was one of our most visited and admired 
properties and maintained the high stand- 
ard of excellence it has always had since 
we received it. Our thanks go to a com- 
petent committee. 

The Eastman house has been sub- 
stantially altered and improved in prepa- 
ration for the occupancy of Mrs. John- 
son who resides there as custodian of the 
adjoining Jewett house. She maintains 
there a guest house of the highest charac- 
ter which can be unhesitatingly recom- 
mended to all of our members traveling 
north or south through this part of the 
country or between the coast and the 
mountains. Improvements were made to 
the heating and plumbing plants and the 
entire interior of the house was renovated 
to its marked betterment. But little of 
this work would have been possible with- 
out the generous cooperation of a mem- 
ber to whom the Society is greatly in- 
debted for her interest in, and support of, 
this property. 


27. Captain Bennett house, 1810, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


This property continued in the care of 
Mrs. Georgie Bruce and her daughter, 
Miss Maria Bruce. The death of Mrs. 
Bruce towards the end of the year made 
the administration of the house difficult 
and leaves its future an immediate prob- 
lem. It has been kept in excellent order, 
but the work of finding and installing 
appropriate furniture and household ob- 
jects has not yet been completed. ‘This 
is one of the properties most seriously 
embarrassed by lack of a substantial en- 
dowment. 


28. Squash house, ca. 1750? Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 


Our next-door neighbor, Mr. H. D. 
Hodgkinson, has taken a five year lease 
of the Squash house. It is withdrawn 
from inspection and used as a summer 
house. All expenses are assumed by the 
tenant and it is hoped that there will be, 
every year, a surplus to add to an en- 
dowment fund. 


29. Peabody Burying Ground, 
1736, Middleton, Mass. 


30. Smith Burying Ground, 1775, 
Middleton, Mass. 

These burying grounds have been 
capably supervised by Mrs. George Fran- 
cis Dow. The trees and grass have been 
cared for and the monuments, paths and 
bounds properly attended to. It is hoped 
gradually to build up the endowment to 
the point at which it originally stood, 
$10,000. This will be a slow process 
since at the request of the donor, the late 
Mr. William C. Endicott, much initial 
expense was met out of the principal and 
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the endowment thereby reduced by al- 
most $4000. 


31. Simon Colton house, 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


1734; 


For the greater part of the year this 
house continued to be let as a residence. 
The death of our tenant towards the end 
of the year brings it once again onto the 
market. Mr. Henry M. Clark, Jr., of 


Springfield, has it in charge. 


32. Winslow Crocker house, Yar- 
mouthport, Mass. 

Miss Mary B. Thacher, as custodian, 
has continued to occupy and care for 
this house, which is one of the best fur- 
nished. The Winslow Crocker 


Colonel John Thacher houses grouped 


and 


on this one property should become one 
of the most visited antiquarian centres 


on Cape Cod. 


33. “Bleakhouse,” ca. 1796? Peter- 
borough, N. H. 

For the last half of the year “Bleak- 
house” was administered by Miss Lucy 
Elliott as a guest house. Although oper- 
ations began late in the summer Miss 
Elliott considerable 
largely due to the excellence of her table, 
the immaculate neatness of the house, 
and its magnificent view of Mt. Mo- 
nadnock. Members may unhesitatingly 


achieved success, 


make their plans to use this house as 
headquarters, telephoning Peterborough 
497 in advance for reservations. 


34. Cooperage Shop, ca. 
Townsend Harbor, Mass. 


1845, 


Great improvements were made in the 
appearance of the Cooperage Shop, ex- 
tensive repairs being carried as far as 
planned. The building now stands in 


sound condition, but empty and awaits 
further developments for its best use. 
Owing to its wonderful location at the 
end of the dam and on the border of the 
lake, this is a strikingly picturesque site 
capable of development either as a tea 
room or perhaps as a museum of local or 
rural antiquities. In favor of which use 
the decision will finally turn remains to 
be seen and no particular effort has yet 
been made to decide the question because 
of the work on the new bridge. The re- 
location of the Lunenburg road, com- 
bined with the bridge construction con- 
tinue to clutter our grounds with build- 
ing material, but always with the consent 
of our local committee. It is hoped that 
an understanding may soon be reached 
with the authorities by virtue of which 
the grounds may be put into perfect con- 
dition in return for a deed to that part of 
our land taken by the new road. With the 
completion of the bridge and the arrange- 
ment of the grounds a beginning should 
at last be made of some appropriate use 
of these two properties SO generously pre- 
sented by the Spaulding Fibre Company, 
represented almost wholly by Hon. 
Huntley N. Spaulding, Hon. Rolland 
H. Spaulding, and their sister, Mrs. 
Walter Armington Potter. 


Summary of Real Estate. 

The Society now owns thirty-six prop- 
erties, as follows: thirty houses, two bury- 
ing grounds, an old wharf shed (the 
Squash house ), a grist mill, a cooperage 
shop, and Richard Derby’s McIntire-de- 
signed barn. ‘I'wenty-one came as gifts, 
six by bequest, six as gifts by subscription, 
and three only by purchase. One, the 
Derby house, is no longer actually ours, 
but continues and probably will continue 
to appear in the list of the Society’s 
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properties. It remains for the time being 
under our management, at least so far as 
custodian and contents are concerned. 

The noticeable feature of our acquisi- 
tions is that they have not been bought 
out of members’ dues, or accumulated 
income either from investments, or from 
a large purchase fund. To a certain ex- 
tent their acquisition has been as a result 
of moving along lines of least resistance, 
and the tendency has been to work for 
those projects more easily secured and 
for which most potential gifts were in 
sight. 

Unfortunately, we own nothing in 
Vermont and have had no gifts in Con- 
necticut or Maine, nor bequests in Rhode 
Island or New Hampshire. As is perhaps 
natural the acquisitions have tended to be 
more numerous nearest our headquarters 
and to become progressively fewer as dis- 
tance from headquarters has increased. 
This is, let us hope, but a temporary 
condition and that as the Society becomes 
better known at a distance, its property 
and influence may increase even to the 
furthest limits of its territory. 

Properties not regularly open to in- 
spection are the following: 

5. Laws house, Sharon, New Hamp- 
shire. 

5. Quincy 
Conn. 

12. Derby barn, Watertown. 

23. Croade house, Lincoln, R. I. 

28. Squash house, Marblehead. 

31. Colton house, Longmeadow. 


Memorial, Litchfield, 


‘Two properties are shown at the option 
the occupants: 9, the Conant house, 
iS absolutely Mrs. Stow’s for the balance 


+ 


4) 


of her life and intending visitors must 
make arrangements with her for admis- 
sion. 


13. [he Chaplin-Clark-Williams house 


is the home of Mrs. Williams as long as 
she lives, and admission is entirely at her 
option. 

Of our thirty-six properties twenty- 
nine are in condition ranging from good 
to excellent. The remaining seven prop- 
erties require attention. These are: 

4. “Scotch’’-Boardman house, Saugus. 

5. Laws house, Sharon, N. H. 

7. Arnold house, Lincoln, R. I. 

11. Jackson house, Portsmouth, N. H. 

24. Spaulding Grist Mill, ‘Townsend 
Harbor. 

27. Bennett house, Fairhaven. 

34. Cooperage Shop, Townsend Har- 
bor. 

Concerning these properties the essen- 
tial points have been outlined in the pre- 
ceding part of the report but may be 
summarized here. Important structural 
work is to be done this spring or summer 
on the “Scotch’”-Boardman and Jack- 
son houses, 4 and 11. Important work 
of installation is scheduled for the Spauld- 
ing Grist Mill, Bennett house and Coop- 
erage Shop. The Laws house barn is in 
need of repairs which must be put off 
until 1939, the house itself being 
shingled this year. This leaves only the 


—~ 


‘e- 


Arnold house at Lincoln marking time, 
while its financial condition is slowly 
but surely improving. 

It will be noticed that during the year 
33, ““Bleakhouse,” has been removed 
from this list of properties in incomplete 
condition. As noted above, in its proper 
place in the report, ““Bleakhouse”’ is now 
well worth a visit and excellently man- 


aged as a guest house. 
Shirley-Eustis house ca. 1476. Rox- 


bury, Mass. (Owned by the Shirley- 
Eustis House Association. ) 


‘The greater part of this house has con- 
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tinued, as for years past, to be used by 
our Society for storage purposes. This 
use will probably come to an end some 
time during the present year, when the 
house promises to come under new man- 
agement and be rapidly advanced to- 
wards proper repair and restoration. This 
is in harmony with our own hopes and 
our interest for Shirley Place and should 
we have to leave, we are to be repaid the 
cost of moving our storage material ac- 
cording to our agreement with the As- 
sociation. 


Wentworth-Gardner house, 1760, 
and Tobias Lear house, ca. 1740, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

These two houses on adjoining lots in 
Portsmouth, N. H., neither of them 
owned by the Society, still are adminis- 
tered by it. Our hope is to raise the pur- 
chase price for both in a determined ef- 
fort planned for the coming summer. 
The two committees will act in unison 
in a widespread appeal for not less than 
$50,000, roughly $15,000 to buy and 
$35,000 to endow. It has been said of the 
Wentworth-Gardner that it is the finest 
eighteenth-century house in 
America, and of the Lear house that it is, 
with the possible exception of the Long- 
fellow house in Cambridge, the most im- 
portant Washington Memorial in New 
England. In view of the architectural 
preeminence of one, and the historical 
interest of the other, it is of the utmost 
importance that we should secure both 
of these two houses during the coming 
summer. 


wor den 


Royce house, 1672, Wallingford, 
Conn. 

As stated in the previous report, this 
house with its contents is offered the So- 


ciety as a gift by Miss Helen Royce of 
Hartford. Our Trustees have voted to 
accept it and set aside the Connecticut 
Fund as an endowment for its support, 
provided the family or others would 
wipe out the mortgage. At the time of 
writing this has almost been accom- 
plished. TThe amount remaining to be 
raised is in the low hundreds and gifts 
will gladly be received. In our last Gen- 
eral Appeal was an item requesting $45 
for this purpose and to date about $12 
has been raised, leaving $365 to be se- 
cured. Not a large amount but quite vital 
to the success of the undertaking. 


| 
+ 
5 


Morse-Libby house, 1858, Port- 


land, Me. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Walter 
G. Davis of Portland, an option on this 
house was continued for another year, 
until next June 1. It is believed to be the 
finest mid-Victorian house in New Eng- 
land. Of the purchase price of $8000 
somewhat less than half has been prom- 
ised. At least $3000 more should be 
spent on urgent repairs and an endow- 
ment fund of from $10,000 to $20,000 
is indicated as a necessity. ‘The committee 
in charge plans a strenuous attempt to 
raise this money during the coming year, 
and one of our members has consented 
to continue the option for that period. 


W oodbridge-Short house, 1809-10, 
Salem, Mass. 

This is a brick house of three stories 
and fourteen rooms. No less an authority 
than Mr. Fiske Kimball has pronounced 
it to be the finest house in Salem of Mc- 
Intire’s third period. Although two of 
the mantels have been removed and part 
of the trim of one room, this house is em- 
phatically worthy of preservation and the 
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Board has voted to accept it provided a 
committee interested in its preservation 
agrees to assume the carrying charges 
until such time as a proper endowment 
is raised. The acquisition of this house 
seems to be assured and its future de- 
pends on the ability of the committee to 
raise the endowment. Many of our mem- 
bers must know the house well since it 
stands on Bridge Street on the left-hand 
side of the main road from Salem to the 
North Shore by the way of Beverly 
Bridge. Persons interested to help with 
contributions may do so by writing the 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Joshua Ward house-Washington 
hotel, 1780, Salem, Mass. 

This house, which is in imminent 
danger of destruction, has engaged the 
attention of several of our members. It 
is considered unique among the residences 
of New England and is a fine example 
of the brickwork of its period. ‘There are 
three stories of four principal rooms to a 
floor, giving twelve major rooms with 
more in the ell. Colonel Joshua Ward, 
one of Washington’s capable officers built 
the house, which was selected by Wash- 
ington as that in which he desired to stay 
on his visit to Salem in 1789. The house 
is remarkably little altered since the time 
of its erection and has an unusually im- 
posing staircase of a type totally different 
from those in other houses that have been 
preserved. Unfortunately, the amount 
required to insure its preservation is large, 
perhaps a minimum of $60,000, and 
much more could be used to advantage. 


General Appeals 

During the year a spring and a fall ap- 
peal were issued. Actually each came out 
later, the spring during the summer, and 


the fall during the winter. The spring ap- 
peal for $3985.00 produced $3649.50 
and the fall appeal for $4064.00 brought 
$3998.65 and money is still coming in. 
Following our custom of long standing, 
costs were first deducted and the receipts 
were then spread among the objectives 
almost in the order in which they appear. 
A regrettable feature is that the larger 
part of all appeals must now be used to 
pay current expenses. An increase in 
membership, or in endowment, or both, 
Is necessary in order to obviate this neces- 
sity, and members can help with each of 
these. 


Membership 

The Society’s membership was at its 
highest just before the depression, num- 
bering 3247. Since then we have lost 
many members but have added a few to 
make up for these, the total, now only 
2156, being far too small for such a so- 
ciety as ours. When it is considered that 
our members receive without further cost 
a quarterly illustrated magazine and free 
admission to all of the Society’s properties 
that are open to inspection, our dues seem 
low. On the other hand, many members 
give more than their dues, in that they re- 
spond so generously to the various appeals 
that are issued. Since our overexpenditure 
is about $6000 it would take, at an 
average of $4 per member, about 1500 
new members to balance our budget. 
Every effort should be concentrated on 
securing these for then not only would 
the budget be balanced but their gifts in 
response to appeals would bring in about 
$3000 a year additional, a sum much 
needed, 


House Needs 


Almost all of our houses having come 
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to us unfurnished the task of furnishing 
them presented a rather serious problem. 
In a general way we have managed to 
make almost every house presentable al- 
though a few are distinctly underfur- 
nished. Members are asked to bear in 
mind that we need furniture and house- 
hold goods of all kinds, being still short of 
many pieces in almost every house. 

Rugs are perhaps the greatest of all 
our needs. They are most easily divided 
among heirs or sold to help settle an 
estate and so are rarely given us. Next in 
scarcity come four-poster beds, which, 
although beautiful and useful, are occa- 
sionally too large for modern apartments, 
and accordingly sometimes are sold or 
given away. The number we need 1s, 
however, much fewer than that of rugs, 
for whereas it has been estimated that we 
could use in our thirty houses about 3200 
more rugs, the chances are that we re- 
quire not more than some fifty or sixty 
four-poster beds. Next in scarcity are 
probably good sideboards, dining-room 
tables, andirons, mirrors, secretary-book- 
cases, bookcases, writing desks, etc. For 
the seventeenth-century houses we lack, 
as a whole, rather more than for those of 
the eighteenth century, being best sup- 
plied perhaps with furniture of the nine- 
teenth century. Members having appro- 
priate furniture to store, especially for a 
period of years would do well to consult 
the Society in order to see whether free 
storage could not be secured by helping 
make an attractive educational exhibit in 
the Society’s houses. 


Library Needs 

As founder of the Society the writer 
has in his reports always reserved the 
right to stray from the strict limits of the 
fields set aside for him as Corresponding 


Secretary, and does so this year, startin 
out with the library needs. Although 
these have been ably stressed in the Lib- 
brarian’s report, still there is no harm in 
calling attention again to the tremen- 
dous need of more filing cabinets, espe- 
cially to hold the extensive collection ot 
the Society’s pictorial material. ‘This 
numbers now some 243,463 items, in- 
cluding photographs, stereographs, picture 
postal cards, and all other pictorial ma- 
terial classified as views. It is one of the 
largest collections in the country which 
we do our best to make available to in- 
spection, but even so are terribly handi- 
capped through the absence of sufficient 
filing cabinets to hold it. ‘To the eighteen 
cabinets that we already have, could 
well be added three times as many more, 
or a total of fifty-four, in order to give 
room for everything filed vertically in 
drawers not too full for consultation. If 
the clippings, photographs, etc., were all 
mounted then this number of filing sec- 
tions or cabinets should be more than 
doubled, or a total of over 108. To ac- 
commodate these would require not less 
than four rooms the size of that now at 
our disposal which would mean an entire 
building of the size of the units in which 
we are now housed. This library expan- 
sion would give no additional space for 
books and pamphlets. 


Museum Notes 

The Museum is fully as crowded as 
the Library and for its proper display 
should have perhaps twice again the floor 
space in the five rooms now available. In 
other words, our plant is about one-third 
to one-quarter the size needed. 

Lest the members become discouraged 
the writer forbears to dwell on the cost 
of the larger plant and the size of en- 
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dowment required properly to maintain 
later all of this should be, 
forthcoming. 


it. Sooner or 
and doubtless will be, 


Wills 

The Society is remembered from time 
to time in the wills of its friends and the 
amounts so received are among the most 
helpful. At times, too, the Society be- 
comes the recipient of objects bequeathed 
instead of, or in addition to, bequests of 
money. As a general rule a provision Is 
added limiting us to what could conceiv- 
ably be called antiques. Nevertheless, the 
Society could use a quantity of non-an- 
tique material, and has on occasion, when 
asked for advice, called the attention of 
intending testators to two methods of 
bequests either of which should 
In the first place, after 
specified objects to family and 


wording 
be of assistance. 
leaving 
friends the Society might well be put 
third on the list for specified objects, as 
has frequently been done in the past. 
There is also another way open for help- 


ful bequests in cases where no specific 


object is in the mind of the testator. In 
such cases it might be provided that after 
the specified bequests have been made and 
family and friends provided for, then, 
before the final scattering of what re- 
mains, our Society might be called in to 
take whatever it could use. On the some- 
what rare occasions when this has been 
done, the families of members were sur- 
prised to find how much we could use, 
until they realized that the furnishing of 
thirty houses is by no means child’s play, 
and to make them look natural and to 
give the deceptive appearance of con- 
tinued use and occupancy, countless small 
objects are essential, of a variety that no 
one would ever dream of bequeathing 
specifically, and that could only be se- 
cured under such a provision as that out- 
lined above, giving the Society precedence 
over jumble shops, thrift shops, rum- 
mage sales and the like. 


Yours very truly, 


Wm. SUMNER APPLETON 
Corresponding Secretary 





WANTED! 


A BEVERLY WAGON, o 


r beach wagon in good running 


order. ‘The 


Society needs one for the transportation of small objects from its head- 


quarters to its outlying houses. Any member having one to give away will 
confer a favor by notifying xr the Secretary at 141 Cambrid; ge Street, Boston. 





H. SUMMERS & SON 


Repairers and Restorers 
of ANTIQUES, CHINA, 
GLASS, SILVER Etc. 
Old and New Lamps Electrified 
Old Lamps and Lanterns Copied to order 


Telephone LAF 1662 


38 CHARLES STREET BOSTON 





Careswell Shop 
Parshfield -\ass. 


Early Furniture 67058 Pewter 


. ee 


Located 
vrert Co the 


Historic 
Winslow 
House 











BRONZE MEMORIALS 


OLD BOSTON 


Tablet placed to identify what was formerly 
Bowling Green, now Bowdoin Square 
T. F. AIcGANN & SONS CO. 

Ill PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 18690 


OLD SILVER, JEWELRY, 
GLASS, CHINA, EARLY 

FRENCH CLOCKS, RUGS, 
BROCADES, CRYSTAL 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Old Russia 


16 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 


(Opposite the Ritz-Carlton) 





RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions. 

Catalogues issued 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, INC. 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








Treasure Trove 


From many a long forgotten chest 

Or from some dusty attic’s floor 

Saved by a long persistent quest 

These treasures see the light once 
more. 

Mirror and desk or stately chair 

Or ancient clock with mellow bell 

Silver and china old and rare 

Yes. We have all these things to sell. 


WJ 


BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 
59 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
P. S. Visitors are surprised at the great 


variety of early furnishings on display. A 


museum in miniature. 





THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 


lnsurance 
ON YOUR ANTIQUES 


is dependent on the knowledge which 
your agent has 
of your particular problem 


When a loss occurs, the adjustment 
is a simple matter for one who 
has a sympathetic understanding of the 
true value of the antiques insured 


I should be glad to discuss 
your insurance problems with you 


Charles Hadley Watkins 


Hubbard 8760 
112 WATER ST. 


BOSTON 
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